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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1904. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. Among 
the members present was the Right Hon. James Bryce, who 
was elected a Corresponding Member in 1882 and made an 
Honorary Member in 1896. It had been hoped that two other 
Honorary Members, Dr. Adolf Harnack and the Right Hon. 
John Morley, also would be present, but the former had re- 
turned to Germany and the latter was in Washington. 

After the transaction of the usual preliminary business, the 
President said: — 

On welcoming the members back from the summer recess 
at the last meeting, it devolved on me to report the occurrence 
of three vacancies in our list of Resident Members. Since that 
meeting the number has been increased through the death of 
John Summerfield Bray ton. Mr. Bray ton was president of 
the Old Colony Historical Society ; and, a resident of Fall 
River, was representative here of Bristol County. So far as 
active connection with this Society was concerned, there is, 
in the case of Mr. Brayton, little to be said. Elected at the 
January meeting of 1898, he was then already seventy-two 
years of age. Becoming a member at so late a period of life, 
it was hardly to be expected he would take an active part in 
work of the Society ; and, though frequently present at our 
meetings, and occasionally serving on committees appointed 
in the ordinary conduct of business, he never served on the 
Council, or acted on any standing committee. Representing, 
as this Society does, the entire Commonwealth, and jealously 
preserving its representation in the various counties, the death 
of one who represented a local historical body of special in- 
terest, and who was reputed to be the highest authority on 
the history of the region in which he lived, is an event deeply 
to be deplored. The vacancy thus created in our organiza- 
tion is one not easy to fill. 
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I have requested our associate, Mr. Crapo, to offer the 
characterization usual on these occasions. 

Hon. William W. Crapo, having been called on, spoke in 
substance as follows: — 

My acquaintance with Mr. Brayton began fifty years ago 
when we were law students in New Bedford. He was in 
the office of Eliot and Pitman, and I in that of Clifford and 
Brigham. Since that time I have known him intimately. 

Mr. Brayton was the son of a moderately well-to-do farmer 
whose home and holdings were in the town of Swansea, near 
the Fall River line. He early manifested a strong desire to 
obtain a liberal education. Prepared in the public school 
and academy, he entered Brown University, from which he 
was graduated with honor. After graduation he taught 
school for a year or two, and then attended the Harvard Law 
School. After his admission to the bar he opened an office 
in Fall River and entered upon a successful law practice. 

A few years later there was a vacancy in the office of Clerk 
of the Courts in Bristol County. This was an office greatly 
esteemed, since it was one of the few elective offices free from 
party politics. When a vacancy occurred the members of the 
County Bar designated the individual who in their judgment 
was best fitted for the duties of the office, and presented his 
name to the political conventions of both the leading parties, 
by whom it was adopted and placed upon both tickets. Mr. 
Brayton was thus elected and served as clerk for eight years, 
to the entire satisfaction of the bench and bar. Desiring a 
more active and varied employment, he declined further elec- 
tions, returned to Fall River and resumed the practice of law 
in partnership with James M. Morton, now one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, under the firm 
name of Brayton & Morton. 

In 1868 Mr. Brayton was called to take charge of the 
numerous business enterprises connected with the estate 
which had come down from Major Bradford Durfee, who 
at the time of his death was doubtless the wealthiest person 
of Fall River. Mr. Brayton accepted this trust, and admin- 
istered it with such skill and signal success that he soon 
became the acknowledged leader of the financial and indus- 
trial affairs of the city. He was the president of a national 
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bank and of a trust company, a director of the Old Colony 
Railroad and of the Fall River steamboat line. He was 
president of a score or more of manufacturing and other 
corporations, and not simply a nominal president, but the 
active, working, controlling head of the organizations with 
which he was connected. In business methods he was exact, 
prompt, and reliable. He had a wonderful knowledge of de- 
tails, and the ability to apply that knowledge. In disposition 
and practice he was eminently conservative. He was a care- 
taker, never speculative. The income derived from the prop- 
erties he managed was large and, with the assent of the persons 
interested, liberal distributions from it were made for public 
and philanthropic purposes, amounting to many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. He served five years as a member of the 
Governor's Council to the acceptance of the people of his dis- 
trict, as indicated by his repeated re-elections. 

Mr. Brayton was not merely a financier and manufacturer ; 
he was a man of scholarly attainments ; he loved books ; he 
was a student of the best literature. . Brown University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, and he was a 
trustee of that university as also of Amherst College. 

Mr. Brayton was the president of the Old Colony Historical 
Society, and there were few, if any, better informed about the 
early history of the Plymouth Colony. He gathered up and 
put in permanent form, through the publication of historical 
editions, many of the half- forgot ten incidents and events re- 
lating to the early settlement of Bristol County, and the 
region around Narragansett Bay. If he had been called 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society ten or fifteen years 
earlier, he would, I am sure, have made valuable contribu- 
tions to the proceedings of the Society. 

I regard Mr. Brayton as a fine example of what a New 
England boy can accomplish who starts out with high pur- 
poses and works diligently, whose methods are in accord with 
honorable action, and whose conduct is quickened and guided 
and controlled by a strict sense of duty. 

Mr. Arthur Lord presented a valuable collection of 
letters, papers, and Revolutionary relics which had belonged 
to General John Thomas of the American army, and read the 
following paper : — 
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William Appleton Thomas, late of Kingston, by his will be- 
queathed to the Massachusetts Historical Society two bound 
volumes of papers containing correspondence, commissions, 
and other matters relating to or connected with his great- 
grandfather, General John Thomas, also the sword and silver- 
mounted pistols belonging to General Thomas, together with 
all other documents and written or printed matter relating to 
the " history of my state, country, or General Thomas, worth 
preserving, on condition that the Society will keep the said 
articles in a safe place where the public may have access to 
them, with reasonable restrictions made by the Society for 
their preservation." 

I received not long ago, in behalf of the Society, from the 
widow of Mr. Thomas the various articles enumerated in his 
will, and in accordance with her request and the terms of the 
legacy I have transmitted them to the Society for their safe 
and permanent preservation. They are here upon the table, 
and the importance, value, and interest of some of the articles 
enumerated in the bequest seem to me to entitle them to more 
than a passing recognition. 

Major-General John Thomas was a distinguished officer of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary wars. Born in Marshfield, in 
the county of Plymouth, in 1724, he died June 2, 1776, and 
was buried at Chamblee, on the river Sorel, near Montreal, 
while in command of that ill-fated expedition to Canada. 
The monument erected to his memory in the little town of 
Kingston bears this inscription : — 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOHN THOMAS 

MAJOR GENERAL : COMMANDER IN 

CHIEF OF THE ARMY IN CANADA IN 

THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR : WHO DIED 

AT CHAMBLEE JUNE 2 — 1776 M 52 

His body is buried beneath the walls of the little fort at 
Sorel. 

General Thomas was of a family distinguished in the annals 
of Plymouth County long before the Revolution. He has 
been sometimes described as a descendant of William Thomas, 
the first settler of that name within the limits of the Old 
Colony, Among the manuscript papers of the late William 
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Thomas, of Plymouth, H. U. 1807, who at the time of his 
death was the oldest graduate of the neighboring University, 
I find this statement : " General John Thomas who married 
Hannah the daughter of Nathaniel had no known connection 
with the family. His ancestor came over with the first-named 
William, who lived with him and assumed his name, as the 
General himself stated it." There is no record nor traditions 
of his boyhood and youth. The story of his life must be 
mainly traced in the archives of the State and in the commis- 
sions and correspondence which have just come into the pos- 
session of the Society. 

General Thomas was six feet in height, of commanding 
appearance, and well proportioned. A fine portrait painted by 
Benjamin Blyth in the possession of his descendants depicts 
him as a man of graceful and distinguished face and presence, 
and his correspondence with Washington and other distin- 
guished officers of the Revolution shows him to be a recognized 
leader in the military affairs of Massachusetts, and a man of 
high character, great accomplishments, and noble life. 

His earliest commission is one from Governor Shirley, dated 
March 1, 1746, authorizing him to practise " chirurgery and 
medicine in the army." 

In accordance with the custom of his day, he studied medi- 
cine with a practising physician, Dr. Simon Tufts, of Medford, 
and began the practice of his profession at Green Harbor 
within the limits of the town of Marshfield, and during the 
years from 1760 to 1775, when he was not employed in mili- 
tary service in the province, he successfully practised his pro- 
fession at Kingston, and served as second or assistant surgeon 
in a body of troops raised for service in Nova Scotia. On 
the 13th February, 1755, he was authorized, under commission 
from Governor Shirley, to " beat his drums anywhere within 
this province for enlisting volunteers for His Majesty's ser- 
vice " ; and the record in the diary shows that, acting under 
that commission, he enlisted volunteers for military service in 
many of the towns of Plymouth Colony. 

By commission of the same date he was appointed lieu- 
tenant and also surgeon's mate in the first battalion of a regi- 
ment then being raised in New England as a part of General 
Winslow's expedition for the removal of the Acadians. His 
diary, beginning April 9, 1755, and ending with the 31st day 
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of December of that year, was printed in 1879 in the thirty- 
third volume of the " New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register," which diary gives a partial account of the operations 
at Annapolis and in Acadia, in the removal of the inhabi- 
tants. The manuscript journal of General John Winslow, 
presented to this Society in 1798, gives the complete and 
exhaustive account. 

In 1759 he received from Governor Pownall a commission 
as Colonel of Provincials, and also in 1760, and apparently 
commanded his regiment part of each of these years in Nova 
Scotia. 

The gift to the Society includes his journal from January, 
1748, to March, 1754, and his orderly book while at Lunenburg 
and Halifax in 1759, from April of that year to February, 1760, 
and giving the orders, paroles, and countersigns, lists of pro- 
vincial troops, lists of discharge, etc., and an unbound manu- 
script accompanying it is the orderly book for his service at 
Crown Point, from August 1, 1760, to August 28 of that year, 
inclusive. 

His service in Canada was under Sir Jeffrey Amherst, to 
whom, on the 8th September, 1760, the French forces sur- 
rendered at Montreal, and Canada came into the possession of 
England. In that campaign, as appears from the journal 
of Major Rogers, the commander of the rangers (this journal 
was printed in 1764), the right wing of Amherst's army was 
composed of provincials commanded by Brigadier Ruggles, a 
Massachusetts lawyer who was second in command of the 
whole army. The left wing was made up of the New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts troops commanded by Colonel Taylor. 

The army proceeding from Crown Point to Montreal arrived 
there on the 8th September, when it was joined by troops 
from Quebec under General Murray ; and in face of this im- 
posing force the French governor surrendered his army and 
the town on the first summons, and the war in North America 
was closed. 

Colonel Thomas returned to Kingston, and there remained 
in the practice of his profession, receiving in 1770 from Thomas 
Hutchinson his commission as Justice of the Peace in Ply- 
mouth County. Not only are the letters and diaries of im- 
portance, but particular interest, in these days, attaches to the 
regimental returns and the billeting rolls of the field, commis- 
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sion, and staff officers of Colonel Thomas's regiment, with the 
rolls of the officers and men in many of the companies therein. 

The years from 1760 to 1775 were passed in the laborious 
duties of a practising physician in a country town, of which 
no record remains, and the opening of the Revolution found 
him in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, professional dis- 
tinction, and well-earned military fame. 

In February, under resolution of the Provincial Congress 
held at Cambridge, Colonel Thomas was appointed a general 
officer, and his commission is here, appointing him lieutenant- 
general, bearing date 19th May, 1775, signed by James War- 
ren, president of the Massachusetts Bay. On the day of the 
battle of Bunker Hill the Continental Congress elected its 
four major-generals, — Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip 
Schuyler, of New York, and Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, — 
and Horatio Gates adjutant-general with the rank of briga- 
dier ; and when the tidings of the battle reached Congress it at 
once proceeded to the election of eight brigadiers, all but one 
of whom were from New England, — Seth Pomeroy, the gun- 
smith of Northampton; Richard Montgomery, of New York; 
David Wooster, of Connecticut; William Heath, of Roxbury ; 
Joseph Spencer, of Connecticut ; John Thomas, whom Ban- 
croft describes as " a physician of Kingston, Massachusetts, 
the best general officer of that colony"; John Sullivan, a 
lawyer of New Hampshire; and last, Nathanael Greene, of 
Rhode Island. 

The commission of General Thomas, dated June 22, 1775, 
defines him as the first brigadier of the army ; but the dates of 
the commission gave to both Pomeroy and Heath precedence. 
General Washington writes, in his letter to Congress from the 
camp at Roxbury on the 10th July, 1775 : — 

" General Thomas is much esteemed and most earnestly desired to 
continue in the service ; and as far as my opportunities have enabled 
me to judge, I must join the general opinion that he is an able, good 
officer, and his resignation would be a public loss. The postponement 
of him to Pomeroy and Heath, whom he has commanded, would make 
his continuance very difficult, and probably operate on his mind as the 
like circumstances did on that of Spencer." 

Previously, in the same letter Washington wrote that Gen- 
eral Spencer's disgust was so great at General Putnam's pro- 
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motion that u he left without visiting me or making known his 
intention in any respect." 

It was evident that the appointment of these general officers 
had not corresponded with the wishes or judgment of either 
the civil or military authorities, that the greatest dissatisfaction 
existed, and that there was grave danger that the whole army 
would be thrown into the utmost disorder. Washington, in a 
letter to General Schuyler of the 28th July, says: " The arrange- 
ment of the general officers in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
has been very unpopular, indeed, I may say injudicious. It is 
returned to Congress for further consideration, and has much 
retarded my plan of discipline." 

It is probable that immediately upon his appointment in 
February as a brigadier-general General Thomas entered upon 
the discharge of the duties given him by the Committee of 
Safety on the 29th April, 1775, for seizing Governor Hutchin- 
son's papers ; and May 1st he was directed by the Committee 
to " stop the trunks in Colonel Taylor's hands until this com- 
mittee send some proper persons to examine their contents." 

In a letter dated at the camp at Roxbury, May 1, 1775, 
General Thomas reports to the committee as follows : — 

"Gentlemen, — In consequence of directions from the Committee 
of Safety, I sent an officer on whom I could depend to the house of 
Gov. Hutchinson, who brought off all the papers he could find in that 
house ; but I was informed that Col. Taylor of Milton had lately taken 
several trunks out of the governor's house, not many days ago, in order 
to secure them from being plundered. I immediately sent another 
messenger to Col. Taylor for all the papers that belonged to Gov. 
Hutchinson which he had in his possession. He sent me for answer, 
he did not know of any papers that belonged to said Hutchinson, but 
just now comes to inform me that there are several trunks in his house, 
which he took as aforesaid, which he expects will be sent for very 
soon. I suspect there may be papers in said trunks, and if it is thought 
proper 2 or 3 judicious persons be sent to break open and search for 
papers, he will give them his assistance. This, gentlemen, is submitted 
to the consideration of the honorable committee. " 

Upon the resignation of Thomas and his withdrawal from 
the army most strenuous efforts were made by men prominent 
both in civil and military life to secure its reconsideration. 
The correspondence which followed and which is preserved in 
the autograph letters found in this collection, contains much 
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of singular interest. On the 22d July, 1775, by order of the 
House of Representatives at Wateitown, James Warren, the 
Speaker, writes to General Thomas : — 

i( This House approving of your services in the station you were 
appointed to in the army by the Congress of this Colony — embrace 
this opportunity to express their sense of them, and at the same time 
to desire your continuance with the army, if you shall judge you can 
do it without impropriety till the final determination of the Continental 
Congress shall be known with regard to the appointment of general 
officers. We assure you that the justice of this House will be engaged 
to make you an adequate compensation for your services. We have 
such intelligence as affords us confidence to suppose, that a few days 
will determine whether any such provision shall be made for you as is 
consistent with your honor to accept, and shall give encouragement for 
you to remain in the service. " 

On the 23d July General Lee, at that time second major- 
general in the army, and then believed to be a gallant and 
efficient officer of ripe military experience and of undoubted 
loyalty to the patriot cause, writes : — 

" It is with the greatest concern that 1 have heard of your intention 
to quit the service of your country at a crisis when men of merit can 
be so ill spared. You think yourself not justly dealt with in the 
appointments of the Continental Congress. I am quite of the same 
opinion, but is this a time, sir, when the liberties of your country, the 
fate of posterity, the rights of mankind are at stake, to indulge our re- 
sentments for any ill treatment we may have received as individuals? 

"I have myself, sir, full as great, perhaps greater, reason to complain 
than yourself. I have passed through the highest ranks, in some of 
the most respectable services of Europe. According then to modern 
etiquette notions of a soldier's honor and delicacy, I ought to consider 
at least the preferment given to Gen. Ward over me as the highest 
indignity, but I thought it my duty as a citizen and asserter of liberty, 
to waive every consideration. 

" On this principle, although a major-general of five years standing 
and not a native of America, I consented, to serve under Gen. Ward, 
because I was taught to think that the concession would be grateful to 
his countrymen, and I flatter myself that the concession has done me 
credit in the eye of the world, and can you, sir, born in this very coun- 
try which a banditti of ministerial assassins are now attempting utterly 
to destroy with sword, fire and famine, abandon the defence of her, 
because you have been personally ill used? 

54 
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" For God Almighty's sake, for the sake of everything that is dear, 
and ought to be dear to you, for the sake of your country, of mankind, 
and let me add, of your own reputation, discard such sentiments. Con- 
sider well the dreadful mischief such a pernicious example may occa- 
sion ; consider well whether such a proceeding may not bring down 
upon your head the contempt and abhorrence of that community which 
has hitherto most justly held you in the highest respect. 

" I beg you will excuse the liberty I take in thus addressing you ; and 
ascribe it to its true motive — a zeal for the public good, and the great 
regard I have for your personal self, and that you will believe me to be 
most sincerely yours." 

On the same day General Washington writes a most inter- 
esting letter, extracts from which I will read, showing the 
patriotism, good sense, and clear judgment of Washington. 

Cambridge, July 23, 1775. 
Sir, — The retirement of a general officer, possessing the confidence 
of his country and the army, at so critical a period, appears to me to be 
big with fatal consequences, both to the public cause and his own 
reputation. While it is unexecuted, I think it my duty to make this 
last effort to prevent it ; and after suggesting those reasons which occur 
to me against your resignation, your own virtue and good sense must 
decide upon it. In the usual contests of empire, and ambition, the con- 
science of a soldier has so little share that he may very properly insist 
upon his claims of rank and extend his pretensions even to punctilio : 
but in such a cause as this, while the object is neither glory nor extent 
of territory, but a defence of all that is dear and valuable in life, surely 
every post ought to be deemed honorable in which a man can serve his 
country. What matter of triumph will it afford to our enemies, that in 
less than one month a spirit of discord should show itself in the highest 
ranks of the army, not to be extinguished by anything less than a total 
desertion of duty ? How little reason shall we have to boast of Ameri- 
can union, of patriotism, if at such a time and in such a cause, smaller 
and partial consideration cannot give way to the great and general 
interest ? These remarks not only affect you as a member of the great 
American body, but as an inhabitant of Massachusetts Bay, your own 
province, and the other colonies have a peculiar and unquestionable 
claim to your services ; and, in my opinion, you cannot refuse them 
without relinquishing in some degree that character for public virtue 
and honor which you have hitherto supported. If our cause is just, it 
ought to be supported ; but where shall it find support if gentlemen of 
merit and experience, unable to conquer the prejudices of a competi- 
tion, withdraw themselves in an hour of danger? I admit, sir, that 
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your claims and services have not had due respect — it is by no means 
a singular case : worthy men of all nations and countries have had 
reason to make the same complaint ; but they did not for this abandon 
the public cause — they nobly stifled the dictates of resentment and 
made their enemies ashamed of their injustice. And can America show 
no such instances of magnanimity ? For the sake of your bleeding 
country, your devoted province, your charter right, and by the memory 
of those brave men who have already fell in this great cause, I conjure 
you to banish from your mind every suggestion of anger and disappoint- 
ment; your country will do ample justice to your merits ; they already 
do it by the sorrow and regret expressed on the occasion, and the sacri- 
fice you are called to make will, in the judgment of every good man 
and lover' of his country, do you more real honor than the most dis- 
tinguished victory. 

You possess the confidence and affection of the troops of this prov- 
ince particularly ; many of them are not capable of judging the 
propriety and reason of your conduct ; should they esteem themselves 
authorized by your example to leave the service, the consequences may 
be fatal and irretrievable. There is reason to fear it from the personal 
attachments of the men to their officers and the obligations that are 
supposed to arise from these attachments. But, sir, the other colonies 
have also their claim upon you, not only as a native of America but an 
inhabitant of this province. They have made common cause with it, 
they have sacrificed their trade, loaded themselves with taxes, and are 
ready to spill their blopd in vindication of the rights of Massachusetts 
Bay, while all the security and profit of a neutrality has been offered 
them. But no arts or temptation could seduce them from your side, 
and leave you a prey to a cruel and perfidious ministry. Sure, these 
reflections must have some weight with a mind as generous and con- 
siderate as yours. 

How will you be able to answer it to your country and your own 
conscience if the step you are about to take should lead to a division of 
the army or the loss and ruin of America be ascribed to measures which 
your councils and conduct could have prevented ? Before it is too late, 
I entreat, sir, you would weigh well the greatness of the state, and upon 
how much smaller circumstances the fate of empires has depended. Of 
your own honor and reputation you are the best and only judge ; but 
allow me to say that a people contending for life and liberty are seldom 
disposed to look with a favorable eye upon either men or measures 
whose passions, interests or consequences will clash with those inesti- 
mable objects. As to myself, sir, be assured that I shall with pleasure 
do all in my power to make your situation both easy and honorable, 
and that the sentiments here expressed flow from a clear opinion that 
your duty to your country, your posterity and yourself, most explicitly 
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require your continuance in the service. The order and rank of the 

commissions is under the consideration of the Continental Congress, 

whose determination will be received in a few days. It may argue a 

want of respect to that august body not to wait the decision ; but at all 

events I shall flatter myself that these reasons, with others which your 

own good judgment will suggest, will strengthen your mind against 

those impressions which are incident to humanity and laudable, to a 

certain degree ; and that the result will be your resolution to assist 

your country in this day of distress. That you may reap the full 

reward of honor and public esteem which such a conduct deserves, is 

the sincere wish of 

Sir, your very obed. & most humble servant, 

G°. Washington. 
Gen. John Thomas. 

And the field officers of the several regiments belonging to 
the camp in Roxbury addressed the General as follows: — 

Your appointment as Lieut. General by the Provincial Congress in 
consequence of which you took the supreme command in this camp, 
gave singular satisfaction to all acquainted with your character, both on 
account of your inflexible attachment to the liberties of your country, 
and your knowledge and experience in military movements ; and to 
your vigilance, prudence and skilful management is to be ascribed in a 
great measure that order and regularity for which this camp has been 
celebrated, and which are essential requisites to the very being of an 
army. To these important services you have the purest incense to a 
great and good man, the unfamed thanks of the officers and soldiers 
under your immediate command, as well as of every friend to his 
country, and the rights of mankind. We are penetrated with the 
deepest concern that by an unfortunate concurrence of events an 
arraignment is made which leads you to think that you cannot continue 
in the army consistent with those delicate and refined sentiments of 
honor, which are peculiarly and fitly characteristic of the soldier. We 
would not solicit you to do anything derogatory to your reputation or 
the rank you have formerly sustained; but as no man has so much 
endeared himself to the regiments which compose your brigade as your- 
self, we earnestly request that you would assume the command of it; — 
that vast dignity and consequence of the cause we are contending for 
may be more than a counterpoise to other considerations of what nature 
soever, that your country may still be advantaged by your ability ; and 
though mistakes are entailed to humanity, we doubt not the gratitude 
and justice of your countrymen will reward you in some degree 
adequate to your merits. 

After all, we submit the matter to your honor's decision, assuring 
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you that although we shall part with you with regret, yet we will 
demean ourselves as becomes a soldier. In behalf of the within men- 
tioned officers. 

Theo. Cotton, President. 
Roxbury, July 25, 1775. 

Such appeals from such sources addressed to an officer so 
gallant and a patriot so ardent as General Thomas could not 
fail of success, and he reconsidered his intention to resign. 

The Continental army about Boston spread in a semicircle 
from the west end of Dorchester to Maiden, a distance of some 
nine miles. Thomas commanded at Roxbury two regiments 
of Connecticut, and nine of Massachusetts men, stationed in 
the strong works planned by Knox and Waters, and which 
covered and secured that end of the line. During the winter 
of 1775-76 he remained in the command of the army at Rox- 
bury, and as soon as the spring opened Washington took 
immediate measures to gain possession of the Heights of Dor- 
chester, which would give to the American army the com- 
mand of Boston and of a large part of the British forces. On 
the night of the 4th March, 1776, the advance guard of one 
hundred men went forward, followed by a working force of 
twelve hundred men with carts and entrenching tools, under 
command of Thomas, whose great merit, as Bancroft says, on 
this occasion " is more to be remembered from the shortness 
of his career." At three in the morning the working party was 
relieved, but the work continued with such energy that in a 
single night strong redoubts crowned the hills. The foot of 
the ridge was protected by an abattis, and shortly after day- 
break on the morning of the 5th the British officers beheld 
with astonishment and dismay the work which had sprung up 
in a night. On the 9th of March a strong detachment 
took possession of Nook Hill, which commanded Boston Neck, 
and in spite of the British fire successfully constructed there 
a fort and compelled the embarkation of the British army. 

The patriot army and the citizens from every height and 
along the shores of the bay watched with delight and enthu- 
siasm the departing fleet bearing the British army and Loyalist 
exiles down the bay, never to return. The deliverance of 
Boston had been secured. The work assigned to Thomas had 
been performed with ability and success ; he had won for him- 
self a recognized position as a soldier and the confidence of 
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Washington and the array. With the evacuation of Boston 
the attention of Washington was directed to other and distant 
fields. 

The condition of affairs in Canada was most discouraging. 
Of the gallant force which had been led by Arnold with 
superhuman difficulty to the invasion of Canada, there remained 
only about four hundred encamped near Quebec. Montgomery 
had fallen, the relations with the Indians had become alarm- 
ing, the regiments sent forward to Canada had been depleted 
by sickness and desertion. The Canadian peasantry and 
clergy, believing themselves to be outraged, neglected, and ill 
used, were opposed to the American advance and waiting 
their opportunity. The question presented itself, To what 
general officer should be entrusted the responsible command 
of the army in Canada ? General Schuyler had refused the 
service ; General Lee was in the South ; General Putnam, in 
the opinion of Washington, was incompetent to have separate 
command at that distance ; and the choice fell upon Thomas, 
who, in the opinion of Washington, was of all available Amer- 
ican officers best fitted for the discharge of that important, 
dangerous, and almost hopeless undertaking. 

On the 6th of March Thomas was appointed a major-gen- 
eral in the Continental Army. On the 1st of May he 
arrived near Quebec. He found that the entire command, 
including officers, consisted of only nineteen hundred men. 
Of these nine hundred were sick, and three hundred of the 
remainder were soldiers whose enlistments had expired and 
who had refused duty. The store of powder did not contain 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds, and but six days' 
provisions remained. Upon the 5th he called a council of 
war, and it was unanimously agreed that it was necessary to 
retreat, and that the sick should be removed at once to Three 
Rivers and the cannon embarked as soon as possible. The 
next day the ships, which had arrived the evening before, 
landed their troops, and while the Americans were embarking 
their sick and their artillery, the garrison of Quebec made 
a sally from the fort and attacked the American guard. 
Thomas was obliged to direct a retreat to Deschambeault, 
forty-eight miles above Quebec, and the army retreating in 
confusion left behind their provisions, cannon, ammunition, 
and many of their sick. At Deschambeault a council of war 
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was again held, and again it was determined that the array 
should not attempt to make a stand until it had reached Sorel 
and the army retreated to that place. 

The American commissioners, Chase and Carroll, reported 
that it was " their firm and unanimous opinion that it was 
better to immediately withdraw the army from Canada." On 
the 15th May the committee in a letter to General Thomas 
say : " We are greatly concerned for your health. It will be 
almost impossible for you to escape catching the small pox, 
and therefore we wish you would immediately inoculate." 

From his headquarters at Sorel on the 20th May, 1776, 
General Thomas writes to the commissioners in part: — 

" In order truly to judge of my situation you will be pleased to 
figure to yourselves a retreating army disheartened by unavoidable 
misfortunes, destitute of almost every necessity to render their lives 
comfortable or even tolerable, sick, and as they think wholly neglected, 
no probable prospect of a speedy relief; if you will please, Gentlemen, 
to reflect on these circumstances for a moment you will not be sur- 
prised when you are informed that there are great murmurings and 
complaints among the soldiers." 

This letter, which has been burned in some places, is not 
readily decipherable, but sufficient has been read to show the 
deplorable condition of the army under Thomas in Canada. 
The predictions of the commissioners in their letter to Thomas 
were unhappily shortly to be fulfilled. On the following day, 
May 21, General Thomas writes his last official letter, and 
probably the last letter of his life. It is dated Headquarters, 
Sorel, May 21, 1776, and is addressed to General Wooster: — 

" I am at this critical period unfortunately seized with the small pox, 
the safety of the army makes it necessary that I should be removed 
from camp, and shall be for some time unable to discharge the duties of 
my office ; the command in consequence devolves on you, and as the 
main body of the army is here you will undoubtedly think it necessary 
to repair to this place as soon as possible." 

His disease was of the malignant form. Some days before 
his death he was entirely blind, and on the 2d of June, 1776, 
he died. He is buried not far from the fort which still stands 
near the banks of the river. 

He married Hannah Thomas, daughter of Nathaniel Thomas, 
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of Plymouth, who died in 1819 at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight years. He left a daughter and two sons. 

Mr. Thomas L. Livermoke read a paper on the relative 
numbers enlisted in the Union and Confederate armies in the 
Rebellion : — 

The Numbers in the Confederate Army, 1861-1865. 1 

The question of the numbers in the Confederate army dur- 
ing our Civil War has lately been revived by a despatch from 
Washington to the newspapers which opens with this state- 
ment: u Cazenove G. Lee, a recognized authority on Civil 
War statistics, has prepared an interesting table showing the 
enormous numerical superiority of the Northern army over 
that of the South during the Civil War. Mr. Lee's figures 
show that the total enlistment in the Northern army was 
2,778,304 against 600,000 in the Confederate army." 2 

During the nearly forty years since the close of the war no 
official summary by the Confederate authorities of the number 
of men in their army has ever come to light in the mass of 
Confederate records in the government's hands, and, as far as 
I know, no trace of such a summary has appeared in any of 
the Southern publications relating to the war, of which there 
have been many. Soon after the war General Cooper, the 
former adjutant-general of the Confederate army, stated 3 that 
no such summary existed. If one was ever made upon paper, 
it is probable that, for reasons of state or through military 
caution, it was destroyed, as were the Conscript records which 
Major Duffield of Virginia said he destroyed by order. 4 For- 
tunately some records of this kind escaped destruction which 
afford very important evidence towards the determination of 
the question of numbers. 

It is certain that the recorded enlistments in the North with 
its 22,500,000 people were at least double the amount of men 

1 Abbreviations : So. Hist. Soc. = Southern Historical Society Papers ; N. & L. 
= Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America, 1901 ; M. & D. = Messages 
and Documents of War Department, 1865-1866; Reg. Losses = Regimental Losses 
in the Civil War, by William F. Fox ; W. R. = War of the Rebellion, a compila- 
tion of the official records of the Union and Confederate Armies. 

2 Boston Evening Transcript, June 4, 1904. 
s 7 So. Hist. Soc. 290. 

4 The Century, March, 1892, p. 792. 
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which the seceding States possibly could have sent into the 
field from its population of 5,500,000 whites. The reputation 
of Southerners for valor and steadfastness might have rested 
safely on this fact in view of the resolute and formidable front 
which they presented to the Union armies during four years 
of incessant war, in which they fought one hundred and forty- 
three engagements worthy to be called battles, besides many 
hundreds of smaller ones. 1 In sixty-three of these battles 
there were killed and wounded a thousand men or more on 
one side or the other, and in most of them on each side, and 
in some of them many thousands. 2 The Confederates endured 
the loss of 301 killed and wounded per thousand engaged at 
Gettysburg, and from 200 to 296 per thousand in fifteen other 
battles. 3 During the war at least 94,000 Confederates all 
told were killed or mortally wounded. 4 There is record 5 of 
59,297 who died of disease, and a comparison with the mor- 
tality from disease in the Union army gives the best reasons 
for increasing this number to 164, 000. 6 

In many battles the Confederates were outnumbered, but in 
these battles they often were victorious. They were seldom 
routed, and when in retreat they were seldom unwilling to 
turn against the enemy when pressing too close ; when they 
turned they were as dangerous as when they were the 
pursuers. 

Notwithstanding their admirable record as fighting men, our 
Southern brethren, with the instinct which leads a gallant 
people to attribute their defeat to overwhelming force, not 
content with any general statement of disparity in numbers, 
began, soon after the war, and for many years continued, to 
estimate their force at 600,000. 

It is fair to say that this estimate was first published by a 
Northern writer, said to be William Swinton, 7 a correspondent 
of the New York " Tribune," in a letter published in that 
journal for June 26, 1867. Many of the Confederate records 
had been secured in the capture of Richmond, 8 and the writer 
of the letter, stating that he has examined the returns of the 
armies among the records, gives the numbers shown by them 

1 Phisterer's Statistical Record, 213, 214. 2 N. & L. 141. 

3 N. & L. 142. 4 Reg. Losses, 22, 47, 554. 

5 1 M. &D. Ill, 141. 6 n. &L.8. 

7 2 So. Hist. Soc 16. 8 130 W. R. VI. 

55 
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at various dates, and says that he judges that there were in all 
600,000 men in the Confederate army. He gives no figures 
as the basis of this judgment, and unless 600,000 is a typo- 
graphical error, it is evident that the judgment is a hasty one 
thrown out in the rapid work of a writer for a daily paper and 
worthy to be considered only as an impression of the writer, 
and not as a deliberate statement of a fact for history* To 
justify this criticism it is necessary only to refer to the fact 
that the letter gives 550,000 as the number of men shown on 
the rolls of the Confederate armies in August, 1864, after all 
the losses by death, discharge, and desertion during three years 
of hard service and fierce fighting. On this basis the estimate 
of a total of 600,000 would leave for the preceding losses and 
the subsequent additions to the armies, only 50,000, which, 
from Confederate records, we know to be considerably less 
than the losses from death and discharge in 1861 and 1862, 1 
and losses in battle January 1, 1863, to August, 1864. 

In 1870 General Early, referring to this letter of Swinton's, 
wrote : 2 " This estimate is very nearly correct, and fully 
covers our whole strength from first to last." In the same 
year Alexander H. Stephens in his " War between the States " 
said : " The Federal records show that they had, from first to 
last, over 2,600,000 men in the service, while the Confederates 
all told in like manner could not have much, if any, exceeded 
600,000." * In 1891 General Marcus J. Wright, formerly of 
the Confederate service, and who since 1878 had been an 
agent of the United States War Department for the collection 
of Confederate archives, 4 wrote 6 that " the best estimate yet 
made" was 600,000 to 700,000. Neither of these writers 
professed to have obtained his estimate from returns or origi- 
nal data. In 1869 6 and again in 1890 7 Dr. Joseph Jones, of 
New Orleans, a gentleman prominent in the association of the 
survivors of the Confederate army, published his estimate of 
600,000 based on statistics of casualties from General Cooper 
above mentioned, and Confederate hospital returns for 1861 
and 1862. He characterizes the force which he estimates 
variously, as the "available force capable of service in the 

i N. & L. S. 2 2 So. Hist. Soc. 20. 

3 Vol. ii. p. 680. * 130 W. R. X. 

5 19 So. Hist. Soc. 254. 6 7 /^. 289. 
7 20 Ibid. \Uetseq. 
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field," the force " engaged," " actively engaged," and " actu- 
ally engaged." This is loose writing. It is not possible to 
lit all these adjectives to a single force, for many who were 
" available for" or " capable of" service in the field, might not 
be engaged in actual service of any kind, and men might be 
" engaged " in service either " actively " or " actually " with- 
out joining their commands or standing in line of battle. We 
therefore are left in doubt whether Dr. Jones's estimate ex- 
cludes those who being able-bodied did not go to the front or 
join their commands, or excludes all who were not actually 
engaged in battle. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
being without sufficient official statistics to make an exact 
statement Dr. Jones manifests his own uncertainty of mind in 
these varying terms. In the book to which I refer later I 
have given reasons for considerably raising his estimate, from 
ascertained figures and mathematical ratios, which I will not 
repeat here. General Thruston, a Tennesseean who served in 
the Union army, in an instructive article on the numbers of 
the two armies 1 writes as follows : " Dr. Jones' 600,000 esti- 
mate is engraved upon enduring monuments in the South 
commemorating the Confederacy, in contrast with the en- 
graved figures of the large official Federal enrolment. The 
contrasting figures are printed upon the certificates of mem- 
bership in the Confederate societies. The Southern orators 
usually repeat the contrasting numbers at meetings and dedi- 
cations in honor of the Confederate soldiers. They are 
printed in the Southern school books, and thus a misleading 
historical error in figures, as I believe, originally possibly a 
just ' approximate calculation ' of the available force of the 
Confederacy has been repeated until its original significance 
and meaning have been changed and forgotten." Whether 
Dr. Jones would have accepted the palliation of his error con- 
tained in the sentence last quoted seems questionable. It is 
certainly high time to correct it before the process of crystal- 
lizing it into history goes farther. 

The great publication of the " Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies " in the u War of the Rebellion " in 
130 volumes, commonly termed the " War Records," which 
was finished in 1901, having in 1894 brought the history and 
returns of the armies down to the end of 1864, then afforded 
1 The Olympian Magazine, Not. 1903. 
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the world data for making a computation of the Confederate 
numbers. I then began the investigations which resulted in 
the volume u Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America, 
1861-1865," published in 1900. The conclusions of this book 
as to the Confederate numbers were as follows : — 

Dr. Jones' statistics supplemented by the incomplete Con- 
federate returns and muster rolls give 781,192 1 

Deaths by disease in the ratio prevailing in the Union 

armies would increase this total to 885,000 2 

Which should be increased by the indeterminate number 
of unrecorded desertions for about 2 years. 3 

The number of able-bodied men within the military age 

in the seceding States was 1,141,000 4 

To which is to be added for exempts who entered the 

service 98,000 5 

There were organizations equal to 849 regiments in the 
Confederate army, computed as originally containing 

971 per regiment 824,379 6 

And recruits recorded 154,285 6 

Besides irregular organizations computed at .... 98,000 6 

1,076,664 
(This should be increased by the number of unrecorded 

recruits. ) 
Another computation at an average total strength of 1330 

per regiment increases this number to 1,227,000. 6 

The average strength shown in the returns of the Confeder- 
ate armies in January of each year, July, 1861, and March, 1862, 
was 55 per cent of that of the Union armies. 7 

There were 2,898,304 enlistments in the Union army and 
navy for terms varying from two weeks to three years, which, 
reduced to three-year terms equals 1,556,678. 8 The Con- 
federate levies, reduced to three-year terms, are computed to 
have been equivalent to 1,082,119. 9 In 48 large battles there 
were 111.74 killed and wounded per thousand engaged in 
the Union armies and 150.57 in the Confederate armies. 10 
Applying these ratios to the ratio of the total killed and 
wounded and the enlistments in the Union army, and the 

i N. & L. 7. * Ibid. 7. 8 Ibid. 5, 7. 

4 Ibid. 22. * Ibid. 36. 6 Ibid. 28, 35, 36, 39. 

7 Ibid. p. 47. s j bidm 50, M. & D. 70. 9 N. & L. 61. 
i° Ibid. 65. 
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result to the computed total killed and wounded in the Con- 
federate army, the result is 986,565 men serving for three 
years in the Confederate army. 

To return now to Mr. Lee's estimate. Soon after the 
despatch above referred to appeared, I wrote to Mr. Lee, 
calling his attention to the difference between the estimate 
attributed to him and those in my book, and asked him for the 
source from which he derived his figures. He replied, u As 
soon as I have time I expect to answer my numerous critics, 
and it will give me pleasure to send you a copy which will 
contain the information you want." Since then a copy of the 
Confederate Handbook by Colonel Robert C. Wood, C. S. A., 
published in New Orleans in 1900, has come to my hands, and 
I find in it the identical figures attributed in this despatch to 
Mr. Lee, — not only those for the numbers in the two armies, but 
also those given in the table referred to, for the number of 
whites from the North and South, negroes, Indians, Germans, 
Irish, British Americans, English, and men of other national- 
ities in the Northern army, the respective aggregates of the 
two armies, May 1, 1865, the number from each side who 
were confined and who died in the prisons of the other side, 
and the numbers in battle in the Seven Days, Antietam, 
Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, 
and the Wilderness, excepting that 316,424 given in the 
despatch for the Southern whites in the Union army errone- 
ously includes 32,617 negroes 2 and excludes 1290 men from 
Florida. 2 It is a fair inference that the "Confederate Hand- 
book was the source of Mr. Lee's figures, and as the lapse of 
time sometimes gives historical weight to uncontradicted 
error, I will now, without waiting for the promised reply 
from Mr. Lee, endeavor to test the estimate of the Con- 
federate Handbook by ascertained facts. 

The author of the Confederate Handbook, in dedicating it 
to his comrades of the Confederate army, declares one of 
its purposes to be " to present also, in convenient form, 
reliable material for the use of the future historian," and in 
his Introduction, after reciting the obstructions which he has 
found " to obtaining results that could be presented as re- 
liable," in " the conflicting statements and conclusions of those 

i Reg. Losses, 532-533. 

2 Confederate Handbook, 24. 
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who claim to be authorities," the discrepancies between official 
reports, the lack of rolls and returns from a number of Con- 
federate States, and " the evident sectional animus that 
inspired many writers on military affairs during the war," he 
says that he has excluded u all matter of doubtful value" and 
utilized " only such data and authorities as could be accepted 
without question." Coming then to the question of numbers 
(p. 28), after reference to the unreliability of the military 
records made up immediately after the war by Southern 
writers and statisticians, who " were led by pride and zeal 
to claim the largest possible contribution of troops to the 
Confederate army," he says: u It was only after earnest, 
conscientious, and impartial men engaged in the preparation of 
the history of the Civil War that a correct estimate of the 
enrolled strength of the Confederate army was ascertained. 
Every report, field return, muster roll, letter, publication, or 
other document that bore upon the question of numbers, 
received minute and careful attention. The history of every 
military organization was traced from the date of its muster 
into service up to the close of the war. Tables were carefully 
made to show the number of men that had served different 
terms of enlistment, in many instances in different commands, 
— and to show also the number of men that re-entered the ser- 
vice after having been discharged by wounds or other dis- 
ability, accurate note was taken of the commands that were 
consolidated, or that, having been disbanded, after a short term 
of enlistment, were reorganized under a different number or 
title. The purpose of this work was to prevent the same man, 
by re-enlistment, transfer, or any other cause, from appearing 
as more than one unit in the estimated strength of the 
Confederate army." The result of a work of this kind, 
thoroughly performed, would be a monumental authority, and, 
after reading this description of it, the reader looks down the 
page in confident expectation of finding the results of it set 
forth ; but no further reference to it is made, and an anticlimax 
is completed in the next paragraph, as follows : u With all the 
data that could be secured from reliable sources the claim can 
be safely made that the entire enrolled strength of the Con- 
federate army did not exceed 600,000 men, and that of this 
number never more than two thirds (400,000) men were ever 
available for active duty in the field." Against this showing 
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the author sets out 2,778,304 as the number enrolled in 
Federal service. 

It is difficult to believe that if the author of the Confederate 
Handbook had found in the report of such an investigation 
data which indisputably supported his conclusions, lie would 
not have quoted them, or at least have informed his readers 
where they could be found. A work such as is described 
in the passage above quoted could not have been carried on 
anywhere but in the War Records Office at Washington. 
The only work resembling it, of which I have found mention, 
is a compilation made from the official roster of the Confed- 
erate armies at various times, showing the organizations kept 
in almost continuous service in the field by the different States, 
which is cited by Colonel Fox in his " Regimental Losses " 
(p. 552) and which, it is presumed, was made by the officials 
of the War Records Office. He says that this compilation 
shows 764 regiments of ten companies each, and excludes 
short-term organizations and disbanded and consolidated regi- 
ments, as also militia, reserves, home guards, local defence regi- 
ments, and separate companies, which rendered efficient service 
at times. The returns of several hundred Confederate regi- 
ments early in the war gave an average strength of 971 to a 
regiment, 1 which with the 152,000 2 recruits of which there is a 
record would account for about 900,000 men. I have above 
referred to additional organizations which, save errors, increase 
this number to about 1,100,000 and possibly to 1,227,000. 

The Confederate Handbook (p. 23) deduces 898,184 as the 
number of the military population of the Southern States by 
deducting from 1,064,193, shown by the census of 1860 to 
have been between the ages of 18 and 45, 86,009 for those 
who entered the Federal service, and 80,000 as the estimated 
number of Southern Union men who did not take up arms. 
It errs by including the military population of West Virginia 
(about 80,000), and by not including those who joined the Con- 
federate army from the Border States (fully equal to those 
who entered the Union army from the Southern States) and 
285,000 who came within the military age from 1860 to 1865. 3 
With these corrections made, the number within the military 
age was 1,269,000, from which should be deducted 20,000 for 

i N. & L. 34. 2 jbid. 35. 

8 Ibid. 21. 
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the natural death-rate and 105,000 for exempts, 1 leaving 
1,144,000. It does not follow that all these men were drawn 
into service, but under authority of the Act of the Confed- 
erate Congress of April 16, 1862, President Davis declared all 
men within the military age enrolled in the service; and the 
Act of February 1, 1864, without even the formality of a draft, 
declared all white men between 17 and 50 to be in service. 
In view of these drastic measures, the equally drastic measures 
for sweeping the men in the ranks, and the minute reports 2 of 
the Conscript Bureau upon the number obtained and the num- 
ber exempted, it seems probable that the estimate of the Con- 
federate Handbook that the 80,000 which it gives as the 
number of the Union men who escaped service is large 
enough to cover all — whether sympathizers with the Union 
or not — who escaped; if it is large enough, then on the 
census as a basis the result is that somewhat over a million 
men of military age entered the Confederate military service, 
besides about 98,000 over and under military age in irregular 
organizations. 2 

The contention of Southern writers that only 600,000 men 
were enrolled in the Confederate army, against 2,778,000 in 
the Union army, if it prevailed, would, as has been pointed out 
by several writers, 3 greatly disparage the zeal of the Southern 
people in the cause of secession, for it would prove that out of 
a military population equal to 22 per cent of that of the North, 
enlarged to a greater per cent by increasing the age limits to 
17 and 50, the Southern States could put into the field a force 
no greater than 22 per cent of that enlisted in the North, 
although they had a population of 3,650,000 negroes to work 
for them at home and release able-bodied men for the service. 
Comparison of the number of enlistments, such as is ordinarily 
made by Southern writers, is misleading, because the enlist- 
ments in the Union army were in excess of the number of its 
individuals to a far greater extent than in the Confed- 
erate army. The Confederate soldiers who early in the war 
enlisted for a year had their term extended for three years 
without their assent, by the mere operation of a law passed 
for the purpose, and under the operation of the later con- 

i N. & L. 22. 2 Ibid. 10-20, 36. 

3 See pamphlet by Professor Loughbridge, 1897, and General Thruston in 
the "Olympian/' November, 1903. 
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script laws all enlistments were, in effect, for the term of 
the war, so that it was only in the small force of irregular 
organizations that re-enlistments were common. But in the 
Union army no volunteer served beyond three years without 
voluntarily re-enlisting ; many enlisted for terms ranging from 
two weeks to two years, and only 1,100,000 enlisted for three 
s years in time to serve through their term before the war 
ended. There were, in fact, 2,898,304 army and navy enlist- 
ments. 1 Colonel Fox, a military statistician of high authority, 
states that 300,000 enlisted so near the close of the war that 
few, if any, of them saw service, and expresses the view that 
there were not over 2,000,000 individuals actually in service. 2 
There is record of over 200,000 re-enlistments in veteran 
organizations. 3 A regiment which I commanded, which was 
raised in the levy of 385,000 men under the call of July 18, 
1864, had among its 961 members 188 who had served before 
in the Civil War. Some of them had enlisted several times. 
It is entirely probable that the same history attached to many 
in every regiment of that levy of 1864. If the comparison is 
made between the Union army reduced to 2,300,000 indi- 
viduals, the ratio of the supposed 600,000 Confederates is less 
than 2 per cent above the ratio between the population of the 
North and South (white), and it is below the ratio between the 
military population of the North, including Border States and 
Territories (4,500,000 in 1860), and that of the South enlarged 
to include all between 17 and 50 (about 1,070,000). 4 In this 
connection General Thruston remarks that in Ohio, where the 
population was about one-third of that of the seceding States 
(42 per cent of their white population), there were 313,000 
enlistments, and that Indiana sent to the war 74 per cent of 
her men of military age. 5 

Conclusive evidence on the question under discussion, which 
escaped my notice in writing the book to which I have 
referred, is the record in the Census of 1890 that there were 
then living 432,020 Confederate, and 980,724 Union, soldiers 
and sailors. This affords a basis for the mathematical deduc- 
tion that 600,000 was far less than the Confederate numbers 
during the war. Simple proportion proves that if 980,724 
survived out of 2,300,000 Union men, 432,020 were the sur- 

i N. & L. 61. 2 Reg. Losses, 527. «N,&L 1. 

* Ibid. 21. 5 The Olympian, Nov. 1903. 
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vivors of over 1,000,000, assuming that the rate of mortality 
among the Confederates was the same as it was in the Union 
army ; but it is certain that the rate of mortality in battle was 
greater among the Confederates, and considering the greater 
limit of age, the fewer exemptions from service for physical 
defects, and the greater hardships and inferior food, clothing, 
and medical care in the Confederate army, it is no less certain 
that its rate of mortality from disease was much greater. 

Again, assuming the total number of individuals on the 
Union rolls during the war to have been 2,300,000, and de- 
ducting 360,000 for the recorded deaths during the war, 1 the 
survivors at the end of the war were 1,940,000, of whom there 
remained 980,274 in 1890, according to the census. With the 
same rate of mortality among the Confederates after the war, 
the 432,000 surviving in 1890 were the remainder of 850,000 
surviving at the end of the war. Adding to this number 
94,000 2 for the recorded deaths in battle and from wounds, 
59,000 3 for the recorded deaths from disease, and 105,000 for 
computed deaths from unrecorded deaths from disease, 4 a 
total of 1,100,000 is reached, which would be increased with any 
increase assumed in the calculation in the number on the 
Union rolls. 

An important piece of evidence which escaped notice in my 
book appears in Vol, 129 of the War Records (pp. 102, 103). 
This is a tabular statement enclosed in a report to the Confed- 
erate Conscript Bureau, dated January 25, 1864, which dis- 
closes 566,4:36 volunteers and conscripts in service up to that 
time from the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. To this number are 
to be added the recruits from these six States after January, 
1864, about 98,000 in the irregular organizations, and the 296 
regiments from Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Tennessee, and Texas, which the compilation 
above referred to as cited by Colonel Fox assigns to these 
States out of 764 regiments which served continuously, 5 or 
409 according to my list. 6 

i N. & L. 8. 2 Ibid. 5. 

8 Ibid. 6, 8. The Confederate Handbook agrees that the number was much 
greater than that recorded (p. 30). 
* N. & L. 5, 9. 

5 Reg. Losses, 552. See also So. Hist. Soc, vols. 1, 2, 3. 
e N. & L. 55. 
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In conclusion, I will compare the numbers given in the 
Confederate Handbook for some of the large battles with the 
published returns. It is to be remembered that the number 
reported on the returns of the Union armies as " present for 
duty" include all not detailed for duty away from their com- 
mands whether combatants or not, who are on duty in the 
line, in the hospitals, with the trains or elsewhere, whereas 
none can be called " effective " in military phrase who are not 
combatants whose duty is in the line of battle, and that the 
Confederate returns designated as effective only combatants, 
and sometimes only those who carried rifle or musket. 

The Confederate Handbook's table for the Seven Days' 
battles gives 115,249 as the Union force, whereas the " effec- 
tives " did not exceed 91,169, 1 and gives 60,639 as the Con- 
federate force, which were only the effectives in the army 
July 20 after the battles, without Jackson's Corps, which was 
engaged. Correctly stated, the effectives were 95,481. i 

For Antietam the Union force is raised from 75,316, the 
number actually engaged, to 87,164, and the number given 
for the Confederate force is that shown on the returns after 
the battle, without the 13,724 lost in the battle, and without 
the cavalry, which was engaged. 2 

For Chancellorsville the Union force is stated at the sum 
of those present for duty, plus the cavalry and other troops 
which were not on the field, and the First Corps, which 
arrived there after the battle was over. It is thus raised 
from the actual 97,382 to 131,661. 8 

At Gettysburg the Union force is raised from 88,000 4 to 
95,000, and the Confederate is reduced from about 75,000 to 
62,000, perhaps by excluding the cavalry, which was present. 

At Chickamauga the Union force is stated at 65,000, appar- 
ently including the " present for duty" in all arms, without 
deducting absent regiments, as against the actual 58,000 
" effectives," and the Confederate force at 44,000 as against 
66,326 actually engaged, apparently excluding Longstreet's 
Corps and the cavalry, which were engaged. 5 

At the Wilderness the Union army of 101,895 effectives is 

i N. & L. 86. 2 j hidm 92. 

8 Ibid. 98 (the Third Corps should be read into note 4 on page here cited). 

* Ibid. 102 ; 128 W. R. 615. 

6 N. & L. 105, 106. 
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increased to 141, 160. 1 This enormous error apparently arises 
from including all borne on the returns, whether on duty or 
not, in all organizations of the army, as " present," whether 
in the battle or not. 

These discrepancies are so great as to warrant distrust in 
any of the figures given in the Confederate Handbook with- 
out verification by the reference to their source. 

Mr. Albert B. Hart, speaking extemporaneously at con- 
siderable length, and from a strictly historical point of view, 
described the changes in public opinion at the South in the 
last fifty years. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton said : — 

Some two years ago Mr. Louis Dyer, now of Oxford, showed 
Professor Wendell a copy of the Memoirs of Joseph Chess- 
borough Dyer, a Boston merchant long a resident of England. 
Though written.in old age, the Memoirs seemed to Mr. Wendell 
a remarkable record of the temper general among the genera- 
tion which came to its maturity during the first thirty years 
of our 'national independence. He obtained permission to 
place a copy of this manuscript on the shelves of the His- 
torical Society's Library, and had hoped to speak here to-day. 
In the absence of Mr. Wendell it is my pleasure to act for 
him, and to present the volume to the Society, in the name of 
Mr. Louis Dyer. 

The Memoirs, covering above two hundred pages, were 
written in 1868, three years before the author's death. A 
biographical sketch, prepared by his kinsman Mr. Dyer, of 
Oxford, and illustrated by several genealogical charts, has 
been bound with the manuscript. This sketch forms such 
an admirable introduction to the work that I hope the editor 
of our Proceedings may be able to include it in the records of 
this meeting. It reads : — 

" Joseph Chessborough Dyer descended from William Dyer and Mary 
his wife, who met her death on Boston Common in 1660, from Roger 
Williams, from Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, also familiar in Massachusetts 
history, and from Captain Edward Hutchinson, slain in ambush near 
Marlborough, Massachusetts, at the opening of the War with King 

i N. & L. 110 ; 67 W. R. 198, 915. 
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Philip. Three pedigrees, appended, will shew several details known 
to me. 

" The best account of J. C. Dyer is by Mr. C. W. Sutton, Librarian 
of the Public Library at Manchester, in Mr. Sidney Lee's Dictionary 
of National Biography. The weak point of Mr. Sutton's life is the 
earlier and American part, for which he depended upon the notice con- 
tributed by J. C. Dyer's son, Nathaniel, to the Centenary publication 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, edited in 1883 
by R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., &c. There, but not in Mr. Sutton's 
life, we read much of ' Noosenec Manor, R. I., an estate held under 
grant of Charles II. to Edward Dyer,' the fact being that Edward 
Dyer so completely impoverished himself at South Kingston, R. I., 
that he was supported in old age by his son Samuel Dyer II., who 
had been forced to take up a farm in the sandy wastes of West 
Greenwich, — nicknamed Noose Neck Hill. Samuel II. bequeathed 
Noose Neck Hill to his son George II., in whose house J. C. Dyer 
was brought up after his mother's death from fright and exposure at the 
bombardment of New London. J. C. Dyer was born at Stonington 
Point, Connecticut [November 15, 1780] and died at Manchester 
[England, May 3], 1871. He therefore must be mistaken in sup- 
posing himself to have been present when his uncle George was 
contriving ways and means for the war of Independence with Generals 
Greene, Knox, and others. He was early put to work with Mr. 
Sands, a watchmaker at Wickford, R. I. His mechanical bent led to 
his devising an unsinkable boat at the age of fourteen. At the age of 
sixteen J. C. Dyer entered the business-house of M. de Nancrede 
(presumably) in Boston, importer of English goods. Soon Dyer and 
a partner, Eddy, succeeded the Frenchman, who returned to France. 
Their flourishing affairs in Boston gradually dwindled upon the passing 
of non-intercourse measures under Jefferson. In 1811 Dyer left 
America finally, and married a daughter of Somerset Jones, Esq. 
of Gower Street, London, whose acquaintance he began upon the first 
of several business trips made between 1802 and 1811. These English 
journeyings are described in the Memoirs now laid before the Society. 
During these years, 1802-1811, while he was living partly in London 
and partly in America, at Boston, he was constantly engrossed by new 
American inventions and patents. In 1809 Mr. Perkins sent him his 
plans for steel-engraving, and a patent was taken out in their joint 
names. A good engraved portrait of J. C. Dyer is still obtainable in 
London, done by Edward Scriven, ' historical engraver to His Majesty,' 
after a painting by J. Austin. In 1810 Dyer patented fur-shearing, 
and nail-making machines. In 1811 came the carding-engine, and 
also in that year Fulton sent him the drawings and specification of 
his steamboat. Mr. Angus Smith, in the centenary publication just 
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mentioned, reprints J. C. Dyer's paper on steam-navigation, in which 
he relates the difficulties and discouragements encountered. The gen- 
eral reply to proposals made by him in 1811 was, according to J. C. 
Dyer's own account, ' We don't doubt the success of steamboats in the 
large American rivers and inlets from the sea, but they will never an- 
swer in our (comparatively) small rivers and crowded harbours.' It 
was not until 1815, nearly five years after these abortive negotiations 
in London, that the ' Margery 9 steamed from Glasgow, by the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, and finally down the coast into the Thames. 

" Dyer settled after his marriage in Camden Town, then a rural 
village, where he lived until 1816. He appears to have lived for a 
brief time in Birmingham, and apparently while living there was 
engaged with Mr. William Tudor in founding the North American 
Review. J. C. Dyer's son appears to think that his father wrote 
many unsigned articles in the North American, but the account of 
the matter given in the Memoirs now laid before the Society, does not 
bear out this contention. After settling at Manchester, J. C. Dyer 
established extensive and successful machine-making works, and also 
was concerned in the founding of the Manchester Guardian in 1821. 
In 1825 he patented for himself and Danforth the roving-frame, a 
most important invention of Danforth's, greatly simplified and perfected 
by Dyer. 

" In 1830 J. C. Dyer was one of the Manchester delegates who bore 
contributions to Paris for the relief of those wounded in the July revo- 
lution, and also congratulations to Louis Philippe on his accession. He 
aided in establishing the Royal Institution and the Mechanics Institution 
at Manchester, and was one of the original directors of the ill-fated bank 
of Manchester, by the failure of which Mr. Sutton declares him to have 
lost £98,000. Next Dyer occupied himself with Parliamentary reform 
and with the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and in later years was 
closely associated with the Anti-Corn-Law League both in its forma- 
tion and operation. In 1832 he established machine-making works at 
Gamaches, in the Somme Department, France. The mismanagement 
of these finally culminated in their collapse at the time of the revolution 
of 1848 ; this was not separated by a long interval from the Manches- 
ter Bank failure, and the result was complete ruin and impoverishment 
for J. C. Dyer, whose machine-making works passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Parr, Curtis, & Madeley. Dyer's last twenty-odd years of life 
were spent chiefly in writing. He was a frequenter of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, where his memory still lingers. The autobio- 
graphical memoir submitted to the Society is undoubtedly a production 
of his latest years, and exhibits him when old age and reverses had 
dulled somewhat the keenness of his mind, and left him at an intel- 
lectual disadvantage." 
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The Memoirs give us invaluable pictures, first of life in 
New York State, over one hundred years ago ; then for the 
first decade of the nineteenth century an intimate view of 
Boston society, the enterprises of the day, the dancing parties, 
and their gay or stately figures of that not very distant past. 
Finally, there are the changing scenes in three quarters of a 
century of English life, a period of wonderful development in 
the ways of trade, the expansion of credit, the conveniences^ 
of travel, and the evolution of power-driven machinery. Mr. 
Dyer gauged the future wejl, introduced new mechanical de- 
vices after struggling against prejudice and indifference, saw 
his dreams come true, and made a fortune ; later he lost most 
of his wealth, and settled down to a dignified and honorable 
old age, busy with his memories, his philosophy, and his 
friends. It was an era of political unrest as well as of econo- 
mic change, an era well pictured in these pages. 

There are many striking passages in the Memoirs, a de- 
scription of Nelson's fleet at sea, on its return from pursuit of 
the French and Spanish ships in the West Indies, of Shake- 
speare's Stratford home in 1805, of a robber hanging in chains 
on a lonely heath, and of visits to famous people. He de- 
scribes in detail the important inventions of the time, and 
gives the history of progress in the construction of canals, 
steamships, and railways. These subjects, taken at random, 
show the varied interest and value of the manuscript which 
now comes into the possession of the Society. 

Remarks elicited by the various communications were made 
by the President and Messrs. Moorfield Storey, Gama- 
liel Bradford, and Charles K. Bolton. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated, in behalf of the Hon. 
James M. Barker, the memoir of the late Paul A. Chad- 
bourne which he had been appointed to prepare for publica- 
tion in the Proceedings. 

A new volume of the Collections — the fourth volume of 
the seventh series — was ready for delivery at this meeting. 
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MEMOIE 

OF 

PAUL ANSEL CHADBOURNE. 

BY JAMES M. BARKER. 



President Chadbourne was possessed of many talents. He 
folded none of them in a napkin, nor buried any of them in 
the ground, but kept all in use. 

A distinguished clergj^man who has served upon the Board of 
Trustees of Williams College from the year 1866 said of him : 
" Dr. Chadbourne, when as yet in the dew of his youth, began to 
build on virtue as the basis of true greatness. To be whatever 
man could be seemed to have been in the range of his young 
ambition." Yet this all-embracing ambition was governed by 
a conscience derived from eight generations of New England 
ancestors. Energetic, forceful, of an activity somewhat rest- 
less, he became a student of theology and was licensed to 
preach ; a student of medicine with the right to practise as a 
physician ; a professor at the same time in two colleges and 
two medical institutions ; a lecturer before the Lowell Institute, 
the Smithsonian Institution, several colleges for men and 
women, and at the farmers' institutes of the State Board of 
Agriculture of Massachusetts ; and he was four times a college 
president, holding that position first at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, next at the University of Wisconsin, 
then at W 7 illiams College, and finally again at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. He was twice a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate, attended national conventions of the 
Republican party, once as a delegate at large, and was a 
presidential elector. He was actively interested in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods and in the exploration and develop- 
ment of mines. Besides all this he found time to initiate and 
conduct scientific explorations with his college students in 





far*** 
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Florida, Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. He edited several 
important publications and left a number of published books, 
founded upon his lectures delivered upon natural theology, 
natural history, and kindred subjects. President Mark Hop- 
kins said of him : " Doing many things, he has done them all 
well, and in some he has gained high distinction ; and if, in 
doing many things, he has changed often, it always has been 
for the better, and so is no evidence that he is changeful." 

Born at North Berwick, Maine, on October 21, 1823, he was 
elected a Resident Member of this Society on June 10, 1880. 
He had no passion for purely historical research, and his many 
duties kept him from much participation in the work of the 
Society. His death occurred on February 23, 1883, and was 
announced by President Winthrop at the meeting of March 8, 
1883. 

He was the eldest child of Isaiah Chadbourne and Pandora 
Dennett, and was of the ninth generation of descendants of 
William Chadbourne who came from England in the year 
1634, and settled in Maine at the place which now is South 
Berwick. The names of Shapleigh, Treworgy, Bolles, Hobbs, 
and Morrill are among those of his maternal ancestors. 

Upon the death of his mother, when he was thirteen years 
of age, he entered the household of Isaiah Frye, a Quaker at 
North Berwick, who was a farmer and a maker of ploughs 
and a carpenter. In this family young Chadbourne remained 
for three years, working on the farm in summer and in the shop 
in winter. 

On Thanksgiving Day in 1839, at the age of sixteen, he 
went into the family of Mark Noble, of Great Falls, New 
Hampshire, and into his employment in a drug business having 
a considerable wholesale trade. 

In the same family was a youth who now is a Resident 
Member of this Society, John Noble. At Great Falls Chad- 
bourne not only had the opportunity to learn his employer's 
business, but to attend school and take part in the social life 
of an active and thriving village. He remained in the family 
of Mr. Noble for three years, during which, besides learning 
the drug business and attending school, he read, studied, was 
active in the Young Men's Debating Club, the Village Lyceum, 
and all that was going on, and also wrote for the village news- 
paper. Having determined to acquire a thorough education, 

57 
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he then went to Phillips Academy at Exeter, supporting him- 
self while preparing for college by copying documents. 

Entering Williams College as a Sophomore, he graduated 
there at the head of the class of 1848. 

At his graduation it was his purpose to become a minister 
of the gospel. While pursuing his theological studies he was 
a tutor at Williams College and principal of high schools or 
academies in New Jersey, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 
At this period a serious pulmonary trouble of which he never 
was cured made it certain that he could not lead the life of a 
settled minister of the gospel. In 1853 he accepted his first 
professorship, that of Botany at Williams College, where after- 
wards he filled the chairs of Chemistry and of Natural History. 
His other professorships were at Bovvdoin, at the Maine Medical 
Institution, and at the Berkshire Medical College. His first 
scientific expedition was to Newfoundland in 1855, the second 
to Florida in 1857. In 1859 he made geological studies in 
Greenland, Iceland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, being 
then received as a member of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen. His last scientific expedition was 
to Greenland in 1861. His lectures at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution were given in 1859 and published in 1860, and were 
upon the relations of natural history to intellect, to taste, to 
wealth, and to religion. His Lowell Institute lectures were 
published in 1867 under the title of " Natural Theology, or 
Nature and the Bible." 

His first cotton-manufacturing enterprise was in 1865, and 
in that year and the following one came his service in the 
Massachusetts Senate. While a Senator he was chosen 
president of the then recently created Agricultural College at 
Amherst. While holding that office he decided the location 
and settled the plans of the college buildings and devised the 
course of study. His administration as president of the State 
University of Wisconsin was exceedingly creditable, and paved 
the way for his succession in 1872 to Mark Hopkins as presi- 
dent of Williams College. This position he filled until 1881. 
Upon his inauguration the address in behalf of the alumni was 
delivered by James A. Garfield, who said : " We will not ask 
you to bend the bow of our Ulysses. Let it here remain un- 
bent forever as the sacred symbol and trophy of victories 
achieved. But we do expect you to confront the future with 
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its new and difficult problems in the spirit of fearlessness and 
truth, conservative to save all the garnered wisdom which ex- 
perience has purchased and courageous to adopt and lead all 
true reforms, and to work manfully by the light of each new 
rising sun." 

Dr. Chadbourne's inaugural address is a good specimen of 
his literary style and of his trend of thought. After asserting 
that " a well-developed, healthy brain is the most practical 
thing in the universe, if it be not the only practical thing," 
and that the work of the college is " the high cultivation of 
man as a foundation and preparation for any pursuit, ... to 
so develop the whole man that no professional or special study 
shall destroy that symmetry of character which is a comfort to 
its possessor and a blessing to the world," he says : " Every 
study in the college course must feel something of that energy 
and progressive spirit that are throbbing in the world without. 
If it can have infused into it no such living power, it is a dead 
branch to be pruned with a relentless hand. The college . . . 
is to train every faculty of man, ... to show the student 
what he can enjoy, give him power over himself, increase every 
capacity for work or enjoyment, and do her part in fitting him 
for the work which he ought to do to-day in every relation of 
life. She must give him sound instruction, the latest results 
and the best methods of study and investigation. She must 
give him time to study, and time for independent thought ; 
remove every hindrance, and give instructors competent to 
guide him and worthy of his imitation." A characteristic 
portion of the address is a denunciation of the fallacy that to 
make a college rich is to make it aristocratic, " Our colleges 
. . . are the most democratic institutions in our land, and 
their equalizing power among the people is in proportion to the 
means they possess. In their present condition they do more 
to break down the distinctions which birth and wealth give, 
and to start young men on the same plane in life, than all 
other agencies combined. . . . When the rich man gives his 
thousands as a permanent endowment for college education, he 
has done so much to give every man a fair chance for the 
struggle in life. He has done so much to break up the arti- 
ficial distinctions which arise from accident, so much to put 
the poor on equality of opportunity with the rich. . . . The 
American college in aim and organization is thoroughly 
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democratic, and may challenge comparison with any other 
agency as a promoter and safeguard of republican liberty and 
equality." 

The bent of mind which had drawn him very strongly 
toward the ministry as a profession finds forcible illustration 
in these sentences : " But above all things this college will 
seek in the gospel of Christ the greatest educational influence 
it can wield. . . . Religion, as an educating power, can take 
no secondary place. The doors of the college are open to all, 
it seeks to proselyte to no sect; but the principles of the 
gospel which brought Christ to earth, it still believes in as 
the great agency which the world needs as a guiding power, 
which every individual needs as his support and guide." 

The same tendency to religious feeling and thought is found 
in all of Dr. Chadbourne's published works. Besides those 
already enumerated are " Instinct in Animals and Man"; his 
baccalaureate sermons from 1873 to 1877, published under the 
title "The Strength of Men and Stability of Nations "; and 
certain funeral sermons bearing the title " The Hope of the 
Righteous." A lifelike and interesting view of his personality 
can be gathered from his talks and addresses at farmers' insti- 
tutes and at meetings of the State Board of Agriculture, as 
given in the publications of that Board. They show great 
familiarity with practical details, quick and accurate observa- 
tion along many lines, ready wit and humor, and the clear 
direct speech which made him a most efficient teacher. 

Dr. Chadbourne was rather short of stature and slender, but 
with a head of great beauty and dignity. His manners were 
impulsive, but courteous. Governing and instructing youth 
tended to make him something of a disciplinarian ; while 
travel, companionship with his students in his scientific ex- 
peditions, and wide intercourse with men in business and 
in politics made him affable and gracious. He was an intimate, 
friend of President Garfield, and probably would have received 
from him a diplomatic appointment had the President lived. 

Dr. Chadbourne was married, on October 9, 1850, to Eliza- 
beth Sawyer Page, of Exeter, New Hampshire. She survived 
him, dying on November 9, 1889. They had two daughters 
and one son. One daughter died in 1856, and the other 
daughter and the son are now living. His own death came 
from a hemorrhage of the lung at New York after an illness of 
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ten days. He started for the city to attend the funeral of a 
friend and was taken ill during the journey. His last hours 
were a remarkable instance of old-fashioned Christian faith. 
A graphic account of them is to be found in the columns of 
the " New York Observer." 

His greatest single service was to Williams College, where 
he was a student three years, a tutor one year, a professor 
fourteen years, and president nine years. The college obit- 
uary record for the year 1883 said of him : " As a teacher Dr. 
Chadbourne had few equals. Ex-President Hopkins in one 
sentence sums up this quality : ' He knew, as few men do, both 
how to teach and what to teach ; by that I mean that he knew 
how in the multiplicity of studies to proportion them so as to 
give unity of impression and a feeling of completeness.' There 
was great personal magnetism, an earnestness of eye and voice 
that somewhat moved even the indifferent and totally captured 
the faithful student. The opportunity of study had been to 
him so precious that he could not understand the spirit of 
those who wasted it." 

His title of Doctor was justified by the degree of M.D. con- 
ferred by the Berkshire Medical College in 1859 ; of LL.D. 
by Williams College in 1868 ; of D.D. by Amherst College in 
1872; and of D.C.L. by Oxford University in 1874. 

His body rests in the College Cemetery at Williamstown. 

His successor in the Presidency of Williams College writes 
of him these words: "The enthusiasm of his love for nature, 
his power of exciting that love in others, his hold on the un- 
seen realities, his courage in attacking obstacles, and his bear- 
ing in overcoming them made up a sturdy manhood that glows 
brighter for all who knew him as they gain larger experience 
of life." 



